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strong enough, he should seek to paralyse the most powerful
and best organized of all the Shan states, and one which
cherished claims to much of the territory he had conquered
from the Mons.
The white elephant, however, was a symbol which counted
for much in the eyes of a Buddhist ruler, not to mention his
people. The Buddhist kings of Indo-China had borrowed
from Hinduism much of their court ceremonial. In Burma,
Siam, Cambodia and Champa, and in a host of smaller states,
Brahman astrologers and soothsayers were masters of the
ceremonies. As interpreters of the omens and repositories of
ancient tradition their influence was great. One Hindu tradition
in particular, that of a legendary Chakravartin or Universal
Monarch, caused every ambitious ruler to dream dreams of
world dominion. But not world dominion in the vulgar sense:
he aspired to become a Buddhist Saviour, a Maitreya, who
would extend the blessings of the Law to the whole world, and
restore the Golden Age. For such a destiny the possession of a
white elephant was essential, for had not the Buddha in one of
his previous incarnations been a white elephant ? Every Buddhist
ruler therefore strove to acquire such an animal, and at this
period with all the greater zest, since India, the source of the
tradition, had come under Mohammedan domination.
After the failure of his Siam expedition Tabinshwehti,
though still a young man, lost his morale. Under the influence
of a disreputable Portuguese favourite he became a confirmed
drunkard, and his kingdom began to fall apart. His brother-in-
law, Bayinnaung, took control as regent, but soon found himself
in a desperate plight. The Mons rebelled, murdered Tabin-
shwehti (1550), and a claimant of the old royal family seized the
throne of Pegu. The governors of Prome and Toungoo pro-
claimed their independence. The old days of warring kinglets
seemed about to return.
But to a born leader of men, and Bayinnaung was the
greatest ever produced by Burma, the situation was by no means
hopeless. The allegiance of the Mons was divided between two
rival leaders, each bidding for the throne. And there were many
people, both Burmese and Mons, who preferred the security of
a single united kingdom to the chaos which threatened. There